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REMINISCENCE. 


‘WE KNOW NOT WHAT A DAY MAY BRING FORTH.’ 


‘TERE are many days of our lives, yea months and years, 
which pass away, leaving no trace upon the memory to mark 
their footsteps. Again, there are other days, aye, moments, 
which make their mark so deeply upon the mind, that time 
has no power to erase it. These are periods of either peculiar 
joy or sadness ; such as give birth to new hopes, or new con- 
nexions, consummate long-cherished wishes, or confirm fearful 
apprehensions. 

Sometimes a sudden and unexpected change in the aspect 
of things around, overwhelms us with a sense of the un- 
certainty of human affairs, and gives the mind a shock, too 
powerful to be forgotten even amidst the subsequent onan 
of life. 

1 will leave those who delight to explore the regions. of 
imagination to deck their phantasms with her gorgeous color- 
ings; for myself, I love to dwell upon those realities which 
memory has garnered up in her store of sacred relics. From 
these, I will select for my readers, the scenes of a day, marked 
by great and sudden alternations of feeling arising from change 
of circumstances. 
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The associations which bound me to my mother were even 
more endearing and more tender, than is common in this most 
interesting relation. I was her youngest child, the offspring of 
her advanced age, and my father was still many years older ; 
in considering me as destined to become an early orphan, they 
both viewed me with an interest too deep and powerful to 
admit of that strict parental discipline which had marked the 
government of their elder children.—The baby, the appellation 
by which I was for many years known in the family, must by 
no means be crossed in her wishes or caprices, let them be 
ever so unreasonable. ‘Though my health was as perfect as 
that of the young lamb, sporting upon the grassy turf, I was 
often tempted to complain for the satisfaction of seeing the 
immense power which | wielded over my mother’s heart, in the 
expression of her deep anxiety. 

At twelve I was much what might have been expected of a 
child of strong and undisciplined passions ; selfish, sel{-willed, 
and imperious. About this time, my taste for books, which 
had hitherto been gratified by such works as the Tales of 
Marmontel, Madam de Genlis, and Richardson, received a 
new direction from the letter of an elder sister, then abroad 
at school. She dealt with me ina candid but affectionate 
manner—told me of my faults and advised me to set about the 
work of self-education. Following her advice, I obtained 
‘Mis. Chapone’s Letters to her Niece,’ ‘ Gregory’s Legacy 
to his Daughters, and ‘ Hannah More’s works on Female 
Education.’ As I read I endeavored to practise. Mrs. Cha- 
pone’s letters ‘On the Government of the Temper,’ proved 
of great service in assisting me to govern myself. I began to 
keep a journal and to scrutinize my own conduct. 

In two years I had become a very different being. A circum- 
stance which contributed much to the softening my character 
was the declining health of my father. At his death it became 
my turn to watch over and comfort my mother, whose spirits 
sank beneath the stroke which separated her from her com- 
panion, friend, and counsellor. In her deep affliction she 
appeared for a time almost insensible to any attentions; but 
she was at length enabled to say in the spirit of Christian re- 
signation, ‘ ‘Thy will, O Lord, be done !’ 

A few years after this event, a new connexion placed me in 
a new sphere of action, and my venerable mother for years 
honored and blessed with her presence the home where were 
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centered both my duties and happiness. My babes were 
pillowed on her bosom, and learned to lisp the name of grand- 
mamma with their first accents. 

When God took to himself my lovely infant son, she was 
by me to whisper to my swelling heart, ‘ peace, be still.’ And 
when another and far greater trial came, she who knew the 
grief of a widowed heart, and the source of the Christian’s 
comfort in affliction, though unable to bind up the broken 
spirit, could direct the mourner to the ‘ true physician.’ 

I had hoped that the evening of my mother’s days might 
have been passed at my own fireside, but God in his providence 
had made that domestic hearth desolate; after seeing my 
mother comfortably settled with her affectionate eldest daughter, 
{ sought to find in new occupations, united to the care of my 
two little girls, relief from bitter and unavailing regrets. But 
I continued to regard as a sacred duty, regular and frequent 
intercourse with my aged parent, both by letters and visits. 

It was the fashionable season for travelling in the year 1S—, 
and while one party of my acquaintances were going to Saratoga, 
another to Niagara, and a third were refreshing themselves at 
the Pine Orchard, amidst the glowing beauty of the Catskill 
mountains, I, with my two little girls and their young nurse, 
set out upon one of my pilgrimages of filial affection and duty. 

The children were too happy in the thought of seeing dear, 
good grandmamma, to be willing to loiter on the road, and I 
was too anxious to see the face of my venerable parent, and 
carry comfort to her heart, not to hasten my journey. Steam- 
boats and stages at length brought us, ata late hour on a Satur- 
day night, to the place of her residence. She had retired for 
the night and I would not permit her rest to be disturbed ; but 
in the morning, before the sun of a beautiful Sabbath had arisen, 
I was awoke by a gentle tread in my chamber, and in a mo- 
ment embraced by my mother. Oh, how many tender feelings 
rushed upon me as I saw again that dear familiar countenance, 
exhibiting all that is serene ha lovely in age, with none of its 
decay. 

That holy Sabbath was "delightfully calm. 1 went to the 
house of prayer with my widowed parent and my fatherless 
children, and sincerely did I thank God that he had granted 
us this interview, and petitioned that, when the cares and trials 
of life might be over, we might meet in his courts above. 
The next day my good mother proposed a visit to some 
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friends a few miles distant. It was a lovely morning in Sep- 
tember when we took our seats in the carriage that was to 
convey us to M. My mother, in her joy at seeing us, seemed 
to have grown young again, and was scarcely less delighted 
than her little granddaughters, who talked and laughed and 
looked at mamma and grandmamma, and then at each other, 
as if all their earthly treasures were now concentrated. 

They had so much to tell grandmamma, how nicely the 
pretty red and white stockings and mittens, which she knit for 
them, fitted ; how well they had kept their dolls and little 
books she had given them, and how often they had asked 
mamma to read her letters to them; and then they wanted she 
should know all about their school and whom they loved best 
among their young acquaintances. 

The country was at that time adorned with a profusion of 
splendid autumnal flowers, and these furnished us with a never- 
failing source of admiration and discourse as we jogged leisurely 
along through the fertile valley of a meandering stream, tribu- 
tary to the Connecticut. The properties of plants had been 
much studied by my mother, and their botanical character 
was then a subject of research with me. J had just presented 
her with a newly published volume on Botany, which, for my 
sake, she had promised to study, and she said in pleasantry 
that she would then take her first lesson. At length we 
alighted for a short time at a small house to give our horses 
time to breathe. As we entered, | was alarmed by observing 
that my mother appeared ill. She was soon seized with 
spasms which continued until she sank into a state of insensi- 
bility. 

Oh, how did I realize at that hour, that ‘we know not what 
a day may bring forth.’ In a strange house, with no other 
assistance than an inexperienced young woman, whose little 
babes were crying about her;—my own poor children dis- 
mayed and distressed at this sudden change in their dear 
grandmother ;—and no medical aid to be had, within several 
miles. But it was no time for the indulgence of emotion; / 
must act. 1 briefly explained to my little. daughters that they 
were too young to render me any assistance in ‘this emergency , 
and that I must send them back to the village with our Criver, 
who would obtain a physician and inform our friends of my 
need of assistance. 

With bursting hearts the little girls took a hurried farewell 
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look of that friend, who was never before insensible to their 
griefs. What I did not allow myself to feel on my own ac- 
count I could not but feel for them, and unutterably distressed. 
I gazed after them till their sobbings were lost in the rattling 
of wheels, and their images faded in the distance. 

The physician pronounced the attack fatal ; the entire ab- 
sence of pulsation and the advanced age of the patient, he 
considered forbade all hope. Many friends had come and 
gone in the belief that nothing could be done. Midnight 
found me left in the still and solemn apartment with but one 
friend, whom I had chosen to share with me in the sad office 
of watching by the bed of death. I tried to bring my mind 
into a frame of resignation; but the trial had met me in an 
unexpected hour, and I was continually led to offer the peti- 
tion, ‘Oh, spare her that she may recover strength before she 
goes home to be here no more.’ At length I fancied the 
breathing of the patient appeared more natural. I removed 
the lamp, that the light might not fall directly upon her face, 
and approached closer to the bed side. That voice which I 
had no more expected to hear, murmured in low and solemn 
tones, ‘ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son he receiveth. For we are not come unto the mount 
that might not be touched and that burned with fire, nor unto 
blackness and darkness and tempests. But we have come 
unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the 


heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of 


angels, to the general assembly and church of the first born, 
which are written in heaven, and to God, the judge, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect. And to Jesus, the medi- 
ator of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.’ 

Had the dead spoken, or an angel from heaven been mani- 
fested to my senses, I could not have been struck with greater 
awe, than in listening to the grand and awful ideas thus almost 
supernaturally expressed. I drew in my breath, lest I might 
lose a single tone of what to me verily seemed a voice from 
heaven. When she had ceased speaking, I took her hand and 
said, ‘ Mother, dear mother?’ She opened her eyes, and fixing 
them upon me with a countenance expressive of affection and 
gratitude, replied, ‘Is it you, my daughter?’ 

Her recovery was rapid; in a few days she was able to 
walk about the apartment, and to cheer her little granddaugh- 
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ters with pleasant and interesting conversation. She attributed 
her sudden illness to the effects of too great mental excitement’ 
acting upon the physical powers, and thus producing a tem- 
porary paralysis of the vital functions. But, although my 
mother spoke of this sickness with the clearness of a philoso- 
pher, who believes in the agency of second causes, she failed 
not to make of it that improvement which becomes a Christian 
who ultimately refers all to the providence of God, who, that 
man may be humble and put his trast in Him, wills that he 


shall not know what events a ‘day may bring forth.’ 
A.H.L. P. 


THE PILGRIM MOTHERS. 


Tue Pilgrim Mothers ! where are they ? 
Their frames are dust, their souls in heaven ; 
Yet shall their memory pass away, 

Nor praise to their good deeds be given? 

‘ Teach infant lips to bless their name,’ 

(Ten thousand ready tongues reply ;) 

‘ And give their noble acts to fame ; 

Though now in silent rest they lie!’ 


They severed fond affection’s chain ; 
And looked and listened, o’er and o'er, 
On forms they might not see again, 
To voices they might hear no more ; — 
Then, tore their bleeding hearts away, 
From peaceful homes beyond the sea ; 
Where they had passed their childhood’s day, 
Yet where the spirit was not free ! 


No home for them! that magic word, 
Which, fraught with love and joy and rest, 
Whenever and wherever heard, 

Unseals pure fountains in the breast ; — 
No home for them ! for far away, 

The dwellings of their kindred stood ; 
Beyond the swelling ocean’s play, 

Far from their forest solitude. 
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They sought a strange and wintry shore, 
Yet love burned brightly in their breast ; 
They shrank not when the mourners bore 
The weary spirits to their rest ; 

And oft, when from a savage tongue, 
Pealed wildly forth the battle-cry, 

They to their trusting children clung, 
And calmly gave themselves to die. 


Oh, man, boast not thy lion-heart! 

Tell not of proud, heroic deed! 

Have we not seen thy vaunted art, 

Fail in the deepest hour of need ? 

But, woman’s courage! ‘tis more deep, 
More strong than heart of man can feel ; — 
To save her little ones that sleep, 

She bares her bosom to the steel ! 


Daughters of them, who, long ago, 
Dared the dark storm and angry sea, 
And walked the desert way of wo, 
And pain and trouble, — to be free / 
Oh, be like them! like them endure, 
And bow beneath afiliction’s rod ; 
Like them, be humble, mild and pure ; 
In joy and sorrow, — look to God! 
S.F.S. 


A DOMESTIC INCIDENT. 


¢‘Wuat shall be done with these foolish letters,’ said Adelaide 
Vernon, as she pushed from her almost contemptuously a small 
sealed package which lay on her work table? ‘I would not 
have my husband see them for the world; he might think I 
had deceived him, and that Henry Tilden was really beloved.’ 

She leaned her head upon her hand, and for some moments 
seemed absorbed in deep and painful reflections. At length 
after a severe internal struggle she again communed audibly 
with herself. ‘My duty is plain; Vernon must see these 
letters, be the consequences to me what they may. I have 
never yet concealed any thing from him relative to myself, 
and he deserves my entire confidence. ‘I'rue, I incur the risk 
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of becoming lowered in his estimation ; but much as I desire 
his continued respect, it is still better to be conscious of my 
own rectitude. 1 will not sacrifice principle even to the fear 
of losing what I feel to be above all other price.’ 

It was not without reason that Adelaide Vernon at first 
shrunk from the act which strict integrity required her to 
perform. Just as she was merging from girlhood into woman- 
hood, when the heart of a youthful female knows little of the 
‘ world and less of itself, she bad fancied that she returned the , 
affection of Henry Tilden. When he spoke to her of his love, 
she felt none of that weariness or disgust, which she had ex- 
perienced before on similar occasions, and with little sensation 
of any kind she consented to receive his attention. Her feel- 
ings towards him were in fact of a sisterly kind, and under the 
impulse of such feeling she had expressed many things in cor- 
respondence with him, which as they were written to a lover, 
seemed as affectionate as a lover could expect. But when 
her parents desired ber to discontinue her correspondence and 
to drop his acquaintance, the effort cost her on her own ac- 
count, not one pang of regret. She was astonished at first at 
her own firmness, but by a little self-examination she soon 
learnt the real state of her heart and saw the calamity from 
which she had been rescued. Her lover’s letters were com- 
mitted to the flames, and her’s she supposed at the time shared 
a like fate. 

It was some months after this that Adelaide was introduced 
at a social party to the gifted Horace Vernon. Accustomed 
as she was to the attentions of the other sex, she did not notice 
particularly that he was by her side all the evening. All she 
knew was that the party was delightful, that she was in fine 
spirits and that the evening passed away unaccountably. Ver- 
non saw her home and had thus a farther opportunity of con- 
versing with her. If he was charmed with her personal beauty 
and with the ease and dignity of her manners, he was com- 
pletely won by the purity and richness of her mind. Vernoa 
had seen and knew much of the world, and more than all he 
had studied deeply his own heart. He could not now be de- 
ceived as to the character of Adelaide, or the nature of his own 
feelings ; and as he slowly retraced his steps homeward, he fer- 
vently hoped that the beautiful girl from whom he had just 

arted might one day be his; with this object in view, he 
resolved on all suitable occasions to renew his acquaintance. 
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But although Vernon met Adelaide often, various circum- 
stances, together with the consciousness of his own feelings, 
prevented anything like a familiar acquaintance. If he found 
occasionally an opportunity to converse with her, the tones of 
her voice were sweet and low in reply, and her eye often un- 
consciously rested on him when she was surrounded by the 
brilliant and the gay. Once, they had sung together with 
evident pleasure to both ; it was true their voices harmonized 
finely, and others seemed gratified as well as themselves. 

The favorable moment had not yet arrived for the denoue- 
ment, when Vernon missed Adelaide from the social group. 
It was not until after repeated disappointments of this kind 
that he ventured to inquire something concerning her, and he 
could hardly conceal his chagrin on learning that she was 
absent from the city on a visit of some months. But a lover’s 
heart is fruitful in expedients and Vernon did not despair. He 
immediately penned her a Jetter, expressing in a most delicate 
manner his regard, and requesting permission to cultivate her 
acquaintance. His style was not very affectionate, but what 
would please a high-minded woman better—it was modest 
and respectful. 

The contents of this letter took Adelaide entirely by sur- 
prize. She had never dreamed that she was beloved by 
Horace Vernon, and she knew not until this moment that she 
felt for him any uncommon preference. But the emotion she 
felt on perusing his letter, the sensations that thrilled every 
fibre of her heart, so new and so delightful, revealed to her 
beyond a doubt the true state of her feelings. For some days 
she was utterly absorbed in the new and enchanting world so 
suddenly opened to her view in the inmost recesses of her own 
heart. She was never weary of repeating the song in which 
their voices had once blended and in imagining that the tones 
of a rich mellow voice were again mingling in harmony with 
her own. Yet his letter was still unanswered, and so jealous 
was she lest she should betray the real state of her heart to 
Vernon in the reply, that it was sometime ere she could find 
language sufficiently reserved to refer him to her parents as 
the token of her own approbation. ‘This done, the answer was 
despatched, and Vernon lost no time in availing himself of his 
privilege. ‘The consent of her parents was not long wanting 
to confirm his hopes, and he was now their frequent guest and 
could speak freely of his future plans. He wrote and received 
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frequent answers from Adelaide ; but though still reserved as 
to the nature of her own heart, he flattered himself that he 
was nevertheless beloved. 

At length he was permitted to visit her for the purpose of 
accompanying her home. Adelaide took this opportunity 
frankly to state to him the nature of her acquaintance with 
young Tilden, but disowned ever feeling for him any other 
than a sisterly attachment. Horace felt unhappy at her re- 
cital, and feared she might even now be mistaken with regard 
to the nature of her feelings. He told her he could never be 
satisfied with any other than the first place in her affections, 
and that his highest ambition was to be her first and only love. 
‘ Believe me, you are already such,’ said Adelaide, overcome 
by the touching sadness of her lover and her own long subdued 
tenderness. Vernon pressed her hand unresisting to his lips, 
and assured her of his gratitude for her condescension in so 
effectually dispelling his fears. ‘There was a sincerity and 
earnestness in her reply wh . made Vernon completely 
happy. 

Not many months after this, Vernon received as pledge of 
her sincerity, the same lovely hand freely given him at the 
altar. It is needless to say that with her hand, Adelaide gave 
her undivided heart. It is rather of the hearts which were 
thus intertwined of which we would speak. Vernon’s was 
noble and affectionate. Adelaide’s was faithful and confiding. 
To promote the happiness of the other was the chief object 
of each. 

Years had now passed away—but they found them still 
blessed in the society of each other; never weary, nor un- 
mindful, nor ungrateful. With a delicacy of which the pure 
and noble hearted only can conceive, their every act was made 
to each other expressive of their love ; and yet the most fas- 
tidious could not have found ought in look or word to censure. 
The gentleness of manner, the sweet low tone, the kind look 
and respectful language were never laid aside in their daily 
intercourse, but all seemed to flow spontaneous from the heart. 
The unprincipled might assert that their lives were poor in 
incident, but it was not so :—true the storm of passion was not 
there, nor the meanness of deceit, nor the misery of discontent. 
But they were rich in all such incidents as elevate, ennoble, 
and make happy the heart. ‘The incident on which my tale 
is founded was of this character. Adelaide had just now come 
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in possession of her own letters, dictated by an inexperienced 
and youthful heart to Henry Tilden. It would be easy for 
her to consign them to the flames, as Vernon supposed such 
had been their fate long ago. But the faithful wife felt that 
she should be unworthy of her husband’s confidence, were she 
capable of any concealment on a subject which interested them 
both. It was not merely that her duty as a wife obliged her 
to be thus scrupulous, but it was the respect and affection 
which she as a wife had ever experienced, her intimate ac- 
quaintance with her husband’s noble character, and her own 
honorable sentiments combined, which urged her to a sincere 
and open course of conduct. ‘ Yes, Vernon must see these 
letters without comment,’ said she, ‘and judge for himself as 
to the feelings which dictated their contents.’ 

When Vernon opened his escritoire that evening the first 
object which met his eye, was the package before mentioned, 
folded in an envelope and directed to himself in Adelaide's 
handwriting ; with a request that he would peruse them and 
decide upon their character. He unsealed the bundle and 
seemed not a little moved on perusing their contents. He 
then carefully compared them with those which he had re- 
ceived as the lover of Adelaide. ‘The cloud which hung upon 
his brow at the commencement of his search disappeared, and 
he hastened with the important package to his wife’s boudoir. 

She heard his approaching footsteps, but had not the cour- 
age to raise her head at his entrance. ‘ Fear not, my love,’ 
said he advancing and tenderly taking her hand, which trem- 
bled from her emotion, ‘if I w anted any confirmation of my 
happiness, these letters would be proof of my possessing your 
entire affection. You look surprized, but dearest, I have com- 
pared these letters with those which you once wrote to me. 
In the former you seemed to try to write affectionately, in the 
latter vou strove to conceal or cover your sentiments by the 
delicacy of your language and maidenly reserve. The beauty 
of composition in the latter exceeded by far that of the former. 
‘Vo Henry you wrote as if you had no thoughts worth conceal- i 
ing; tome you wrote as if your heart was treasuring up a if 
secret guite too large for it to contain in its hidden recesses.’ i 

Adelaide smiled at her busband’s discernment, and playfully ; 
observed, that ‘she was sure she had no secret now unreveal- ae 
ed, and that she would never again fear the loss of his esteem, 
when she was conscious of her own integrity.’ 
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‘ You have acted just as | thought you would, my own duti- 
ful wife,’ said Vernon ; ‘ for I must tell you, to reward your 
faithfulness, that I knew you had those letters in your posses- 
sion ; it was myself who directed them to be conveyed to you.’ 
As may be supposed, Adelaide’s happiness was rather in- 
creased than diminished by this unexpected news. Would 
that every wife might act as nobly under similar circumstances 


and find a similar reward. 
Maine, Oct. 1834. Ss. F. W. 


THE REFUGE IN SORROW. 


Sue passed along the crowded way, 
With the youthful, the gay, and the proud ; 

She heard not their footsteps, nor heeded their mirth — 
Her spirit was heavily bowed. 


She returned to her lonely, quiet home, 
Where glad looks her coming awaited, 

She greeted her friends with a cheerful smile — 
But her sorrow was nought abated. 


She looked from her casement adown the beach, 
Where the moon and the stars were shining, 

But she saw all unheeding their glorious light — 
Alas — for the spirit’s pining. 


And long she gazed on the silvery bay, 
Where gallant barks were lying ; 

She recked not the banners streaming high — 
Alas — for a young hope dying. 


Sad music waked in the quiet air, 
The flute, and the mournful song ; 

The maiden bowed her aching head, 
And bitterly wept — and long. 


She had dreamed — and ah ! — how glad a dream, 
P| Of happiness bright and new, 

She dreamed of a proud heart all her own, 
Its friendship kind and true. 
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You might seek among thousands, and vainly seek 
For a nobler youth than he — , 

The graceful mien, the lofty brow, 

The step as proud and free : 


The lofty mind, and the eye of soul, 
The fire of genius beaming, 

The words of wildering eloquence, 
Of frank and generous seeming. 


He had breathed the language of love to her, 
And the soul’s deep tenderness ; 

He told her his heart was all her own, 

And her smile was his happiness. 


She believed him weil. She believed him long, 
Nor doubted his words of kindness ; 

Or deemed for a moment he could deceive — 
Alas — for the young heart's blindness ! 


The youth had loved her, as aye he vowed, 
But others he loved even more — 

And his tones of wiling on many an ear 
He was lavishly wont to pour. 


She brooked not the falsehood. — That maiden proud. 
She scorned the heart divided, 

But envious ones looked coldly on, 

And her broken hope derided. 


Yet deem not the maiden’s brow was knit, 
And her cheek with anger flushing — 

Or that sorrow bowed her gentle head, 
While burning tears were gushing. 


The maiden wore as gay a robe, 

And a sweet, but heartless smile, 

And heedfully braided her glittering locks, — 
But her heart was bursting the while. 


She had loved that gay one truly and well, 
With the spirit’s full confiding ; 

And she hoped their lives would together pass 
Through good and ill betiding. 


She had heard of falsehood, and deemed it nought, 


But a vision of fancy’s weaving — 
And thought the world like her heart was true, 


Nor dreamed of its deceiving. rf 
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That spell was broken — that charm unbound, 
But another illusion came, 

And she deemed in the woe of a sickening heart 
That friendship was only a name. 


For falsehood had come in an angel’s form, 
And faith and affection were weary, 

The language of kindness was only a sound, 
And life was a wilderness dreary. 


She spake to the youth in gentle tones, 
But her heart was with him, never, — 

And smiled, the while to her mental eye 
He was heartless and versatile ever. 


For her spirit was proud, and she could not brook 
To reveal its withering anguish — 

To make a show of its blasted hopes, 

To sigh and gracefully languish. 


It was too real, it was too deep — 
; And pity was unavailing. 

ft She held up her brow in her unbent pride, 
And smothered her heart’s deep wailing. 


That faithless knight — he wandered on, 
Nor recked of a lone heart bleeding. 

He bowed at many a glittering shrine, 
Of love and truth unheeding. 


The maiden leaned from her casement long 
Listening the serenade, 

Which woke for a lovelier, gayer one, 
From the bowering chestnut shade. 


No envious eye was watching then 
To pity or reprove her, 

And she wept in sorrow unrepressed, 
Till the pensive lay was over. 


She raised her brow — the moon and the stazs 
Were bright in the clear blue heaven — 

And she thought of the home above them all 
Where rest to the weary is given. 


{ She thought of the blessed angels there, 
7 Whose love is not a dream. 

They breathe the language of the soul, 
And are the friends they seem. 
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She thought of her heavenly Father there— 
His favor untired and unchanging — 

Till she wept again for an erring heart 
Over fleeting objects ranging. 


Her grief seemed lighter than before, 
When back to her heart it was driven. 
She sent up a humble fervent prayer 
That ske might be forgiven. 


She looked again on the stilly night, 

The bay in its beauty sleeping, 

And she felt that her Father’s guardian eye 
A nightly watch was keeping. 


She raised to heaven a thankful look, 

And grateful tears she shed — 

And breathed for the false one a heartfelt wish 
Of blessings on his head. 


The maiden rested her weary brow, 
And within her chamber lone 
An angel kept his nightly guard, 
And shielded the slumbering one. 
EVERALLIN. 


GEORGE GIFFORD. A SKETCH. 


Grorce Girrorp had a pious mother, who had early 
labored to implant in the heart of her son those principles and 
precepts which like a beacon serve to guide us through the 
dangerous and intricate paths of life. He was endowed with 
an ardent and enthusiastic temper, and deep and delicate sen- 
sibility. His mother had early discovered these traits of char- 
acter, and while she soothed the little sorrows of his boyhood, 
she gently led him to look to Heaven for consolation in time 
of trouble, and pointed out to him the path which would 
eventually conduct to happiness. He had lost his father in 
his infancy, and he was only fourteen when he was doomed to 
yield to Heaven that being whom he regarded with an intensity 
of affection almost amounting to idolatry. He stood by the 
death-bed of his mother ; when her spirit was disengaged from 
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its mortal tenement and she lay before him an inanimate corpse. 
He moved not—spoke not!— His countenance was calm as 
the pale face before him, but in his fixed, glazed eye might 
be read the agony of his soul; and when he was led away 
from that too painful scene, he gave a shriek of such utter 
despair that it pierced the hearts of those who heard it. It 
was the last sound of grief that ever passed his lips for his 
departed friend. 

After this painful event he left his native land for England, 
to finish his education under the care of an only surviving 
uncle, his guardian. This man formed a striking contrast to 
the gentle being with whom George had passed his early life. 
To him the change was like a transplantation from a mild and 
genial climate to one of frosts and storms ; for his uncle was 
of a cold and unfeeling temper, who deemed it beneath the 
dignity of manhood to sympathize in the sorrows of others, 
and who always endeavored to laugh people out of these 
follies, as he called them. 

Such was his method with George, who at first could not 
forbear feeling both disgust and indignation at the careless or 
callous remarks which he frequently heard from his uncle ; 
and he even entertained the idea of quitting his abode forever. 
But on more sober reflection he saw the folly of a step which 
would probably leave him pennyless, and subject him to the 
resentment of a man whose anger he felt it would be dangerous 
to trifle with ; and he resolved to bear patiently what he could 
not avoid. He pursued his studies with eagerness; for he 
found, while engaged in literary pursuits, his sorrows were in a 
degree forgotten. But the daily irritations which his wounded 
spirit received, at length produced a gloomy indifference to the 
world and to himself. For weeks and months he would re- 
main secluded from society ; and buried in the solitude of his 
chamber, he would give indulgence to feelings and reflections 
which served but to add a deeper gloom to his already dark- 
ened imagination. His books, which had hitherto been his 
chief delight, now ceased to please. Even his devotions were 
followed more from habit than choice, and the twilight hour, 
which, since the death of his mother, he had set apart for 
prayer and the sacred reflections of a mother’s kindness and 
counsels, that hallowed hour, which was wont to bring so much 
peace to his soul, now returned indeed, but no longer with its 
soothing influence. He marked the increasing shades of even- 
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ing with an indefinable feeling of dread. He was unhappy — 
nay wretched — he knew not why — fearing to relinquish his 
devotional duties, yet performing them with a heavy and 
doubting heart. 

Solitude to such a mind is wretchedness indeed ; and he 
would start from his reflections with feelings of agony, — almost 
of madness. But where, in that dark moment, was the friend 
to soothe his troubled soul? to point out to him the rock on 
which he was about to wreck his peace forever? He had no 
friends! A natural feeling of pride had induced him to with- 
hold all communication of his sorrows from the world; and 
now, though possessing talents fitted to adorn and delight 
society, and with a heart formed for affection, he was a lonely 
isolated being, unpitied and forgotten. 

He had long wished to leave England, and being now of an 
age when he could command his property, he bade adieu to a 
land where his feelings and affections had never been concen- 
trated, with the hope that other climes would afford him that 
happiness which had so long been a stranger to his bosom. 
But that hope was vain. ‘To his diseased mind all countries 
were alike. For a time, more from habit than any conscien- 
tious motive, he had regarded the forms of devotion, when his 
heart had ceased to participate in their influence ;— but it was 
now long since even the forms had been neglected. He wan- 
dered from country to country, sometimes mingling in society, 
then abandoning himself to all the darkness of despair. 

Such a state of mind might have been productive of the 
most fatal consequences ; but Heaven in its mercy, was about 
to dispel the cloud which had so long, overshadowed his soul. 
A year had elapsed since he left England. It was the even- 
ing before Christmas. The stars shone with unusual brilliancy, 
and seemed almost to emulate in glory that orb which guided 
the eastern sages to a Saviour’s couch. The evening was 
ushered in by the sweet chiming of the bells, as they told their 
oft repeated tale of harmony to the clear cold breezes. There 
was a busy bustling in the streets, the crowd were returning 
from the, business of the day, each one hastening to his own 
cheerful fireside, carrying a branch of spruce or pine to deck 
the parlor; or a more substantial offering in a generous basket 
of provisions ; for every family has a plentiful table at Christ- 
mas. 

But amid this little world of happy beings there was one 
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who, wrapped in a cloak and without any ostensible object in 
view, was pacing the streets with a melancholy and abstracted 
air. He would stop now and then and gaze intently as some 
half-closed shutter revealed the happy group within ; and from 
the agitation of his look it was evident that some painful recol- 
lections were passing in his mind. He would then walk on 
with hurried step as if to avoid the scene. In this way he at 
last found himself opposite a church. ‘There was a company 
within — practising music for Christmas. ‘The sound caught 
his ear, and his foot was instinctively upon the step to enter. 
He paused for a moment with his hand upon his brow, evi- 
dently struggling with some painful and powerful emotion. 
He then drew his cloak close around him; and in a moment 
more he stood within the sacred aisle. 

The house was decorated for Christmas. Roses were en- 
twined with evergreens which hung in fanciful wreaths around ; 
and the tall pine and spruce shrubs, with their gigantic shadows, 
gave it the appearance of a sacred grove. One lamp alone 
burned upon the altar and cast its feeble rays upon a picture of 
the Saviour that hung above. There was a holy influence in 
the scene—and in the hour. Again that strain of music 
arose, and with slow and careful steps the stranger advanced 
up the aisle. As he stood half concealed in the deep shadows, 
some powerful feelings seemed struggling for mastery within 
him. He was agitated and leaned against a pillar for support. 
The | \usic ceased. Soon one sweet voice rose upon the ear, 
chant »z the Star of Bethlehem ; and he listened with breath- 
less aticntion to a strain which thrilled his very soul ;— 


* * * * * * * 


The last strain had died away ; but the next moment the 
tremb'ing tones of a deep manly voice were heard. It was 
the voice of the offending, doubting, repentant Gifford. He 
prayed ! 

After vainly seeking for happiness in the excitement of 
travel, he embarked for America, the land of his birth. He 
arrived the evening before Christmas, and the first wish of his 
heart was to behold the home of his infancy, but it had passed 

2 into te hands of a stranger. 

The manner in which he entered the church has already 
been described. It was the church where, in his childish 
days, he had so often knelt beside his mother and breathed 
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forth the innocent aspirations of a guileless heart. ‘The recol- 
lection of that mother —of those happy days, came over him 
with a vividness that awakened the apathy of his soul. His 
heart was not seared or scathed by vice—but when he con- 
trasted those early, innocent days with his present situation, 
he shuddered at the dangers he had escaped ; new emotions 
were kindled in his soul, and in breathing that prayer, the first 
that for years had passed his lips—he felt there was hope for 
him, even that ‘ peace which the world can neither give nor 
take away !’ 


EFFECT OF GOODNESS ON THE DOMESTIC 
CHARACTER. 


Proressor Cuioqvet, one of the physicians of the good 
Lafayette, thus writes respecting that distinguished man: — 


‘He lived with great temperance and sobriety. 

‘He considered time as the riches of which it is our duty to make 
the best use. We have no right, he was wont to say, to lose it our- 
selves, and still less to cause the loss of it to others. 

‘] never saw him take any part in the games which are resorted to 
for amusement, or, as is commonly said, to kill time. 

‘I doubt if Lafayette was ever angry — or at least I do not recol- 
lect to have seen him give way to passion, in circumstances well calcu- 
lated to excite, and at the same time justify, those violent movements 
of the soul which few men can master. 

‘In the most familiar conversation — even when relating anecdotes 
which seemed to warrant such a liberty —I never heard him employ 
an improper or trivial expression. Several of his old friends have 
assured me that, when a soldier, they never heard him swear or use a 
coarse, indecent expression — though of this the best bred men are 
sometimes guilty when they pass their lives in camps.’ 


Such were some of the moral virtues of this truly heroic 
man ; and if any persons would infer that these guarded and 
governed movements of the soul argued a cold and un- 
susceptible heart, or at least, a mind so occupied with great 
events and political calculations, that little value would be 
attached to private friendships, -and little time devoted to 
domestic feeling, let them hear the physician on these points. 


‘Lafayette loved his friend sincerely, and his professions harmo- 
nized with the sentiments he entertained for them. According to the 
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degree of their intimacy, he shook them cordially by the hand, or 
embraced them affectionately and pressed them in his arms, especially 
when he met them after absence, which always seemed to him to 
have been too long. He paid far more attention to their interests than 
to his own. When they were ill, he inquired continually after their 
health, went to see them, to cheer and to console them; or if absent 
he wrote to them, and his concern increased proportionally with the 
danger of their situation.’ 

‘Lafayette attached an especial value tc the practice of domestic 
virtues. He looked upon them as the basis of society; the purest 
and most certain source of public happiness. He wished to give 
them a place in political systems ; and accordingly in this respect, the 
picture of his ew was the faithful reflection of his private life.’ 

‘He never alluded but with tenderness and respect to the relatives 
he had Jost while he was young. In his children he cherished the 
memory of their mother, whom he had fondly loved, and of whom he 
never spoke but with visible emotion. One day, during his last 
illness, I surprised him kissing her portrait, which he always wore 
suspended around his neck, in a small gold medallion.’ 

‘I have since learned, that every morning, without a single omis- 
sion, Lafayette, after ordering Bastien to withdraw, shut himself up 
in his chamber, took this portrait in both hands, gazed at it, ap- 
proached it to his lips, and continued plunged in meditation, in the 
most perfect silence, for about a quarter of an hour. If interrupted 
while offering this species of worship to the memory of his virtuous 
consort, he was much disconcerted and annoyed.’ 


What a noble pattern of human nature has Lafayette ex- 
hibited! He has consecrated the soft affections no less than 
the heroic qualities of our race. Let the flippant youth, who 
arrogates to himself the title of ‘man of fashion,’ because he 
can sneer at the holy ties of domestic love and friendship, 
contemplate the example of Lafayette. And O, that every 
young lady in our land might dwell on the touching picture of 
conjugal tenderness, and mayer f which this ‘hero of two 
worlds’ has made so beautiful! Have the visions of romance 
displayed a more devoted knight to his lady love? And then, 
if any one of our fair young readers is weaving plans of 
future domestic felicity, let her remember that one condition 
is indispensable, the man she marries must be good. 


f 
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ANOTHER ODD LEAF FROM MY JOURNAL. 
CARNAVAL AT BUENOS AYRES. 


I was in 18— a ‘ reefer’ as midshipmen are called, on board 
the United States sloop of war ,and being the only 
youngster on board that could speak Spanish, was generally 
selected by our worthy commander as his interpreter; not 
only in his communications with the government but in his 
more social visits to the inhabitants of the hospitable city of 
Buenos Ayres, where our ship was then stationed. Invitations to 
the captain would be frequently extended to the little ‘ reefer,’ 
who, I assure you was glad enough to scrape acquaintance 
with some of the best families in the place, although it might 
be his slight knowledge of Spanish which caused him to be 
invited merely as a linguist ; we should look at the effect and 
not at the cause ; I used to jump at the chance of going on 
shore, and never, ‘if possible, refused an invitation. 

During one of my morning calls, ] was invited by a family, 
where there were six young ladies, to pay them a visit during 
the approaching carnaval holydays; they said they would 
give me a good ducking and that I must come prepared to 
wage a carnaval warfare with them. 

Accordingly on the first day of carnaval, I left the ship to 
accept the challenge of my fair friends. Iwas dressed ina 
complete sailor’s suit; tarpaulin hat sticking on ‘ three hairs,’ 
the ribbon hanging down over my red cheeks, where, I was 
trying to cultivate a pair of whiskers which have not done me 
the favor to make their appearance, even at the present time. 
I have now come to the conclusion that they are ugly things, 
and cannot imagine how the ladies, can bear the sight of them ; 
no insinuations about ‘ sour grapes’ if you please, for I could 
easily purchase a pair. My jacket was one of the purser’s 
best blue broadcloth ; white vest—a check shirt with a black 
ribbon round my neck—duck pantaloons—silk stockings, and a 
pair of as small pumps as I could squeeze on. 

Thus equipped, I landed on the beach of Buenos Ayres in 
February of 18—. My first object was to procure ammunition 
for the forthcoming fight, and I purchased for three dollars a 
large basket full of wax-balls filled with water; I also hired 
a boy to carry the basket in capacity of squire. The first 
corner I passed, I received the salutation from a lady ina 
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balcony, of a water-ball smack in the ‘ face and eyes ’—I did 
not answer her salutation except by shaking my face clear of 
the water and pieces of wax; for I had determined not to 
expend any shot until I arrived at my destined place of 
combat. 

I kept a sharp look-out on both sides of meas I went 
along, but did not escape several tubs and buckets of water, 
some of which did not smell quite so sweet as Madame 
Farinas cologne water—grin and bear it was the order of 
the day, so I pushed on. 

My friends discovered me through my disguise long before 
I reached the house—they let me ascend the stairs and go 
into the balcony before they commenced the battle. They 
were in one end of the balcony and _ poor ‘ Pilgarlic’ in the 
other ; we opened our batteries upon each other, and it was 
wet work I do assure you—l was almost deluged in water, my 
arm began to ache with the exertions of throwing the balls, 
and what was worse my ammunition was almost expended ; I 
continued fighting with right and left hands until I hadn’t a 
single shot left in the locker; I did not like to strike my 
colors to a posse of girls, but tried to be off, and being clipper 
built, thought I could outsail them; but what man could 
escape from six pretty witches like these? _ 

The moment they discovered my intention of walking 
Spanish, they advanced, seized me, and pinioned my arms ; I 

_ struggled but in vain, they carried me in their united arms on 
a bier as it were, ‘ bongre malgre,’ towards the dining room, 
where to my consternation I discovered a large bathing tub 
full of water! I now began to beg and entreat, but all to no 
purpose ; souse ; I went, to the very bottom of the tub ; they 
then held me up until the water ran off my face, when, souse; 
and again I went as I thought to the bottom of the ocean ; 
I roared out, begged, cried, laughed, but it was of no avail, they 

_ dipped me two or three times more, and human nature could 
bear it no longer ; I fainted! 

The next thing I recollect was awaking and seeing over my 
head, the richest white damask bed curtains that I ever saw ; 
where were the beams of my beloved ship’s deck, where the 
_carline, upon which was becketted my flute ; that companion 

“of my solitary hours ; and where was my hammock, in which 

I had rocked during many a gale ?—I now saw that the bed 

posts were high and gilded, the sheets were of the finest linen, 
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such as I had never before had on my bed. The coverlid 
was of satin, richly embroidered, instead of the copperplate 
one my good mother had given me; my linen too, was new 
to me, my shirt was linen cambric, and was tied instead of 
being buttoned at the wrists and neck; these circumstances 
served to bewilder me, and recollecting the story in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ of the poor cobbler who was commander of the faithful 
for one day, 1 concluded that I had been served the same 
trick ; but, said I to myself,‘ Tll not behave as the cobbler 
did ; I will assume my power and rank at once, and let them 
know I was born to command.’ 

A squallid Chinese looking face peeped through the curtains, 
and the thought struck me that | was in China. ‘ Ha! slave! 
how darest thou thus intrude upon my presence uncalled !’ 

‘I came to see if your worship would like to breakfast and 
what you would like to have ?” 

I knew that bird’s nest soup was the most esteemed and 
expensive luxury, China produced, and said, ‘ fly and bring 
me a dish of bird’s nest soup!’ ‘The soup came in a Chinese 
bowl upon a waiter of silver ; 1 thought, while I was eating it, 
that it tasted very much like one of my mother’s old-fashioned 
beef shin soups, but I said nothing. 

‘What will your worship have to drink ?’ said the servant. 
I immediately thought of Lord Byron, and ordered Hock and 
Seltzer water! It soon came foaming over the top of the 
tumbler and tasted to me like hard cider and pearlash, as is 
sometimes taken in New England. 

‘I should now like to have some dancing! fly, and let 
some of the female slaves come and dance before me!’ Three 
beautiful Circassian slaves, as I supposed, made their appear- 
ance, one played upon the guitar accompanied by another 
with her voice, while the third danced; she danced most 
beautifully ; the dance seemed to me very much like one I 
had seen danced in Spain; but I thought it would not do to 
say so. I had exhausted my strength by sitting up so long, 
and in the midst of the dance I fell back asleep upon the 
pillow. 

. The report of a gun awoke me next morning; I jumped 
out of bed and went to the window; I soon saw that I was 
in Buenos Ayres; but how I had come into that room and 
that bed I could not ‘imagine; I found my uniform hanging 
over the back of a chair and my clothes-chest was near me ; 
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how these things came here also I thought strange; my head 
was full of sloops of war, boats, carnavals, throwing water 
balls, being ducked in a bathing tub, bird’s nest soup, Hock 
and Seltzer water, Lord Byron, and the beautiful Circassian 
slaves ! 

I was much relieved by the entrance of Tom Smith, one of 
our steerage boys—he said our ship had sailed for Montevideo 
and that he had been left to take care of me; that I had been 
quite sick and deranged, explained the cause, told me I was 
in the same house where I had had the carnaval combat, and 
that the ladies of the house were very anxious to see me, so 
soon as I was myself again. He assisted me in putting on my 
dress, and leaning upon his arm I walked forth.’ At the door [ 
was met by my fair friends, who made me take a seat upon 
the sofa, while they related the ludicrous things that had 
happened during my illness. : 

hen they observed that I had fainted, after the fourth 
dip into the tub, they became very much frightened, wrapped 
me up in blankets and sent for a physician. I continued 
weak and insane for ten days, sometime refusing all kinds of 
aliment at others eating ravenously ; they had great hopes of 
my speedy recovery the day of my imagined greatness, but 
could not divine what had possessed me to ask for things, 
which, in Buenos Ayres, it was impossible to procure. ‘The 
physician, an Englishman, had shin soup for dinner, when I 
demanded bird’s nest soup ; he carefully extracted all the parti- 
cles of meat, in order to deceive me, for, he said it was necessary 
to do, or pretend to do, every thing that I ordered; they were 
somewhat puzzled when [asked for Hock and Seltzer water ; 
but the doctor said cider and saleratus were very similar, 
and just as good. ‘The Circassian slaves were represented by 
my friend the beautiful Rosario, as the dancer, and two of her 


sisters as the musicians. 
My recovery was very rapid. I continued to occupy the 


splendid bed until my ship returned from Montevideo, when I 


exchanged it for my snug little hammock, and we soon after 
sailed for the United States. The fair Rosario made sad 
havock with my heart ; but nineteen dollars a month and two 
rations a day* used to stare me in the face whenever I thought 


of making a declaration. Carvos. 


* Midsbipman’s pay. 
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The Season of Prayer. 


THE SEASON OF PRAYER. 


Rise with the lark —the herald of the morn! 
Hear his wild music — listen to the voice 

Of Nature waking from her short repose, 

And be reminded that the hour has come 

For prayer — for prayer — the sacrifice of soul! 
°T is a fit season ; the unsullied smile 

Of morning lights the altar of the heart 

And feeds, with purer thoughts, its waning flame. 
Sleep on thy breast has then dispensed its calm ; 
Retirement, too, from all earth’s busy cares 
And from the daily intercourse of men, 

Has soothed the fever of a restless mind ; 

The hurried toil and tumult of the day 

Not yet begun — the spirit loves to share 

The mild tranquillity that reigns around. 

The world is all forgotten, and we give 

Our perfect worship, undisturbed, to Heaven. 


What fitter season can there be for prayer ? 

Look on creation — view the lovely change ! 

A few hours past, deep gloom and silence threw 
Wide over earth impenetrable night ; 

Then seemed a pause in Nature! all has changed. 
Now floods of light are pouring from on high ; 

And the world rises, clothed in brighter hues, 

As if rejoicing in a second birth. 

The great sun never sheds more cheerful beams 
And never praises God with louder voice, 

Than when, returning from Night’s gloomy realm, 
He calls each living creature to his task. 

Breathed over Earth and o’er the arching sky 

Joy’s spirit reigns! Imagination reads 

Delight in all the kindled clouds and fields al 
Sheen with the silver dew. This is the time 

When man can best lift up his soul to Him 

Who said, ‘ Let there be light!’ and whose word set 
A tabernacle in Heaven for the Sun! 

No fitter season can there be to pray 

Than when the morning calls us from repose. 

How sad and wearied do we take our rest! 

By toil exhausted and by study worn, 

We fall insensible into the arms 

Of Death’s true image — Death’s own brother — Sleep ! 
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Our thoughts then wander in the land of dreams ; 
Our friends, the universe and God himself, 
Are all forgotten : — but how glad a change 
1 Brings the fresh morn ! our toil-exhausted limbs 
Are braced once more ; our mind returns with joy 
To its old works — we hail with new delight 
The countenance of friends, and feel how dear 
The debt of gratitude we owe to Heaven. 
4 In such an hour should we not humbly raise 
To God those eyes which he has opened — then 
| To God those arms which he has just made strong ? 
4 Should we not magnify his wondrous works, 
4 And consecrate to Him our powers renewed, 
, Make him the object of our earliest thoughts 
And best affections just restored to life — 
And, in his praise, empley that feeble breath 
Which he has spared to us another day ? 
i | Who knows what changes this one day may bring — 
What unseen dangers circle us around ! 
To day may be the last of all our days. 
°T will bring us nearer to the judgment hour — 
Nearer, much nearer, to the hour of Death. 
Then pray unceasingly! pray when the dawn 
First faintly trembles in the eastern sky ; 
i There is no fitter time : — for early prayer 
- The odor of true piety will shed on all 
Your mortal life, and, like the first bright star, 
Guide and protect you on Life’s stormy sea! 


HeErmion. 


ON THEDEATH OF MISS E.S. BEACH. 


OF GLOUCESTER. 


Mrs. Hate,—You have devoted your Magazine to the ad- 
vancement of the female mind; can that object be better 
promoted, than by recurring, while memory yet lingers fondly 
around them, to the virtues of those who have passed away, 
when youth was yet scattering in their path the flowers of 

v happiness, and hope beckoned onward to future joy ? 
e read of ideal virtue, and though we may admire, yet no 
voice speaks to the soul! We contemplate the characters of 

t the dead, whose lives were. sweet lessons of purity, and our 

thoughts turn inward upon ourselves! our own frailties! our 


own imperfections ! 
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Let one who was permitted to visit the sick chamber of the 
young lady whose departure has made many weep, who saw 
her mild serenity when under the stern consciousness that death 
was waiting impatiently for her—heard her voice, speaking the 
counsels of a pure heart and hallowed affections, and who hopes 
he has profited by those gentle admonitions,—call upon your 
readers to come and listen. 

Friendship shall not guide my pen while I speak of her,—for | 
will not dwell upon her life; life! where the tumults of the 
soul are hidden beneath a veil of joy ; where wild and unholy 
thoughts are not pictured on the tongue, and the light step 
may conceal the heavy heart ;—but I will call you to her sick 
chamber, where character is written as in an open volume. I 
will assemble you around her bed of death, where love dares 
not gild the scene, for truth dwells unshrouded there. 

The chamber of death is the history of a life. The un- 
hallowed heart there breaks out into bitter murmurings of 
uneasiness and regret. The bitings of pain are but illy borne 
by those who lean upon a broken reed! ‘The hour of sickness 
is dark and dreary to one, whose hope is of earth! But the 
purified spirit will be found as placid, as calm, and cheerful, as 
when life was a scene of joy. 

Miss Beach had mingled in the pleasures of this world 
not as constituting her highest enjoyment, so that the de- 
privation of them was no serious loss. She ever felt that 
God had given her a source of joy within; and in the hour of 
sorrow she found consolation from communing with her own 
mind. Ofa high poetic temperament, she had been an ardent 
lover of the beauties of nature ; and now that nature was shut 
out from her, she indulged not in vain regrets, but turned for 
delight to the remembrance of the past. 

Conscious that her disease was one which precluded recov- 
ery, she spoke of her death as no unexpected event. As she 
failed more and more, day by day, no murmur escaped her, 
but her chamber was still the scene of confiding trust in a 
righteous Disposer, a Father, a Friend. 

Her cheerfulness, during a long period of sickness, at that 
season of the year when the loveliness of outward objects 
awakens the soul to higher emotions of pleasure, communicated 


itself to all around her. Spring went, and summer and autumn — 


came, and found her ina sick chamber, yet still the same 
contented being. 
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: Her friends have not exiled her memory to her grave, or 
shut it up in the recesses of their own liearts ; they love to 
speak of her, for they find nothing to call forth one pang of 
regret, or diminish their consciousness of her happiness above. 
The following lines were written on hearing of her death. 


THE DEATH OF THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL. 


Sister, I hear the merry breath of Spring, 

Low rustling ‘mong the boughs ; her echoes ring 
Softly o’er grove and lake ; 

Hark! Birds are singing! See the peeping flowers ! 

Come! let us dance with the young rosy hours, 

Ere the flushed morning’s break. 


Spring had no joys for her: The flowerets grew, 

Nursed by the sunshine and the pearly dew ; 
—Her dream of hope was o'er! 

: The birds sung not for her their notes of love ; 

f The lake’s green margin and the leafy grove 

: Wooed her light step no more ! 


Consumption! dread and terrible! how fair 
Thy winning aspect! Dwells no darkness there : 
Unbroken-calm thy sigh ! 
c The brightest, loveliest of our race are thine ; 
qi Thou whisperest, ‘Hope! and every fear resign !’ 
—And lead’st them forth to die. 


Hope! Where art thou? Thou keep’st no vigil here ! 
—Where thy sweet task to wipe the starting tear ? 

O, with what darkened brow 
ty Thou pointest, sighing, to the crimson cheek— 
: The dim and sunken eye! O, gladness speak ! 
—Hope, Hope! Where art thou now! . 


Spring ripened into Summer ; yet its breath 
| ; Came but to her, the messenger of death ; 

| And fading side by side 

With sister blossoms she had loved so well— 
As Autumn scattered them along the dell ; 
—She bowed her head—and died ! 


Weep, for the beautiful, the loved is dead! 
Weep! Yet not hopeless be the tears ye shed ; 

Let the deep, fervent prayer, 

: Rise for the boon of consolation given ; 

| —Lift up the tearful eye in praise to heaven ! 

| —She dwells in glory there ! 
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Ye loved her! Soft her gentle accents came 
From a pure bosom ; and the glowing flame 
Of more than earthly love 
Shed holy radiance o’er her peaceful breast, 
—Hallowed by sacred truth, and heavenly rest ! 
Like spirits throned above. - 


Smile! Smile again! Think not of shroud and bier ! 
Weep not for her! Ye deemed her angel here ; 
Her Maker called away ! 
No more in earth’s dark wilderness to roam ! 
The sinless heavens, there is the angel’s home ! 
—Would ye have bid her stay ? 
Eno. 


THE MEMORY OFAGOOD WIFE. 


Woman depends for her fame on the voice of affection. 
Her virtues are exercised at home, her talents are mainly 
called forth and exerted in the domestic sphere. Happy for 
her, when she finds in her nearest and dearest friends those 
who can appreciate her worth and who are willing to render 
her merits due praise. 

It seldom happens that the eulogist of female character is 
capable of doing justice to his subject. To describe a good 
woman is not to invest her with all good qualities in a lump, 
as it were ;—and the man must possess a high order of in- 
tellect, who can comprehend the loftly hopes, the deep and 
holy affections which warm and move the soul of the good 
wife and mother, who devotes herself to the happiness of her 
family. She lives in the constant exercise of the noblest 
faculties of our nature, directed to the welfare and improve- 
ment of the circle, over which she is the guiding star, and 
dark is the household from which such a light is withdrawn. 
Many a bereaved husband has doubtless felt this, but we 
never recollect meeting with a tribute of respect so tender 
and beautiful and discriminating as that rendered by the late 
Sir James Macintosh to the memory of his wife. She died 
in the year 1797. We subjoin the letter, written by the 
desolate husband, to his friend Dr. Parr. 
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‘1 use the first moment of composure to return my thanks to you 
for having thought of me in my affliction. It was impossible for 
ou. to know the bitterness of that affliction; for I myself scarce 
to at the greatness of my calamity till it had fallen upon me; nor 
did T know the acuteness of my own feelings till they had been sub- 
jected to this trial. Alas! It is only now I have seen the value of 
what I have lost. Allow me, in justice to her memory, to tell you 
what she was, and what | owed her, I was guided in my choice only by 
the blind affection of my youth, and might have formed a connexion 
in which a short-lived passion would have been followed by re- 
pentance and disgust: but I found an intelligent companion, a tender 
friend, a prudent monitress ; the most faithful of wives, and as dear a 
mother as ever children had the misfortune to lose. Had I married 
a woman who was easy, or giddy enough to have been infected by 
my unprudence, or who had rudely or harshly attempted to correct 
it, I should in either case have been irretrievably ruined. A fortune, 
in either case would, with my habits, have been only a shorter cut to 
destruction. But i met a woman who by the tender management of 
my weaknesses, gradually corrected the most pernicious of them, 
and rescued me from the dominion of a degrading and ruinous vice. 
She became prudent from atlection; and, though of the most gener- 
ous nature, she was taught economy and frugality by her love for me. 
During the most critical period of my life, she preserved order in my 
aifairs, from the care of which she relieved me ; she gently reclaimed 
me trom dissipation; she propped my weakness and irresolute 
naiure 3 she urged my indolence to all the exertions that have bec 
useful and creditable to mej; and she was perpetually at hand to 
admonish my heedlessness and improvidence. To her [ owe that 
Lam not a ruined outcast; to her, whatever Lam; to her whatever 
IT shall be. In ber solicitude for my interest, she never for a moment 
forgot my feelings and my character. Even in her occasional resent- 
ment,—for which I but too often gave just cause, (would to Ged that 
1] could reeall those moments!) she had no sullenness or acrimony. 
Her feelings were warm and impetuous—but she was placabic, 
tender, and constant. She united the most attentive prudence witlt 
the most generous and guileless nature, with a spirit that disdained 
the shadow of meanness, and with the kindest and most honest 
earth, Such was she whom I have lost; and I have lost her when 
an excellent natural sense was rapidly improving after eight years 
struggle and distress had bound us fast together, and moulded our 
tempers to each other; when a knowledge of her worth had refined 
my youthful love into friendship, before age had deprived it of much 
of its original ardor. 1 lost her, alas, (the choice of my youth and 
the partner of my misfortunes,) at the moment when I had the 
prospect of her sharing my better days. This, my dear sir, is a 
calamity, Which the prosperity of the world can never repair. ‘To 
expect that any thing on this side of the grave can make it up would 
be a vain and delusive expectation.—If I had lost the giddy and 
thoughtless companion of prosperity, the world could easily repair 
the loss; but I have lost the tender and faithful partner of my mis- 
fortunes ; and my only consolation is in that Being, under whose 
severe but paternal chastisement, I am cut down to the ground.’ 
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What a noble being does this conjugal sketch display !— 
Though Sir James Macintosh lived long and enjoyed a great 
reputation, yet io his excellent wife he was indebted for that 
direction of his talents, which insured his usefulness and his 
fame ! 


THE FORGOTTEN TOMB. 


‘Wuat monument 
Ts wanted where affection has enshrined 
The memory of the dead.’ Barros. 


1 


Tuov hast passed away ! — 

Passed from the record of earth-written page, 

From the wild thought of youth, the heart of age, — 
Yes, thou hast passed away ! ~ 


9 


And I have asked my heart, 

If it was meet that the once beauteous vase, 

Which shrined a spirit, thus should leave no trace ? — 
Untold from earth depart ? — 


3 


— Yet the same God whose eye 
Sees marbled urn, sculptured and lettered stone, 
Looxs on thy lonely tomb — thy name unknown 
Keeps in His memory. 


4 


— Thy name — it still may be 
On some heart's tablet, deeply, fondly borne, 
The memory of thy smile e’en yet unworn, 
Undimmed each thought of thee. 


5 


— Oh for thy dreamless sleep ! — 
Oh, that life’s weariness were changed for rest 
E’en in its very loneliness so blest, 
So beautiful and deep. 
11 mo. 1834. 
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| . CONVENTS ARE INCREASING. 


Yes—convents are increasing, and they will increase 
rapidly unless the Protestants exert themselves to establish 
] permanent Female Seminaries. ‘These seminaries must be 
; endowed either by private individuals or by legislative aid. 
Is it preposterous to think that the latter will ever be obtained ? 
: Because Americans never have devoted a dollar, by public 
| appropriation, for the improvement of the female mind, must 
we conclude that the sex are always to be neglected ? We 
do not believe this; there are influences now in operation 
throughout our land, which must lead Protestant Christians to 
make serious efforts for a better system of female education ; 
these efforts, and the consequent improvements, will show 
| the necessity for greater exertions; the impolicy, as well as 
j injustice, which has hitherto doomed the female intellect to 
‘ ignorance and degradation, will be felt; men will understand 
that, in denying to woman instruction, they have been per- 
petuating their own bondage to ignorance, for it is the law of 
nature that the child follows the condition of its mother. 
While she is the being only of sense and fancy, governed by 
passion and caprice, as she must be while her powers of reason 
é and judgment are uncultivated, it is folly to expect that the 
intellect of her sons will be fally developed and skilfully 
trained. 

There are seventy-eight chartered colleges and universities 
in the United States, for the education of young men. All 
these schools are endowed, some very richly, in lands or 
money, or both; they are furnished with libraries, and every 
facility which a liberal public can bestow for the thorough 
instruction of the pupils ; — while not a single public seminary 
has ever been established, endowed and devoted solely 
to the education of female youth! ‘The Catholics have en- 
dowed private seminaries, or convents, and they are reaping 
the reward of their efforts in their increasing influence. Shall 

‘ we blame them for this? Surely not. If Protestant Christ- 
ians do not provide for the culture of the female mind, the 
Catholics ought at least to be undisturbed while laboring in 
the neglected field. Nor can their errors in education be 
exposed while the Protestants delay to form a standard, and 
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show examples of the superior advantages which the pure and 
enlightened Christianity of the reformed church might intro- 
duce into female schools. 

The Great West is the arena where the struggle between 
the Protestant and Catholic principles is mainly to be carried 
on. ‘The Lane Seminary has been founded, near Cincinnati, 
for the express purpose of educating pious young men to sus- 
tain the Protestant cause. It is well known that the Rey. 
Dr. Beecher visited the North, last August, for the purpose 
of raising funds to aid this seminary over which he presides. 
He wanted $35,000—and be obtained it! We had the 
gratification of listening, several times, to his eloquent appeals 
before the Boston orthodox churches—and we should have 
thought it strange had he not succeeded. He showed the 
possibility of such great achievements in knowledge, in moral- 
ity and piety, could his plans be fully carried into operation, 
that every friend of human happiness, every believer in the 
promises of the Gospel, who heard him, must have wished 
success to the Lane Seminary. 

Dr. Beecher stated that, could he obtain the funds, 
(which he did obtain) the Lane Seminary would, in the 
course of the next five years, send out a thousand young 
men, pious, talented educated preachers of the gospel of 
Christ according to the Protestant faith, throughout the valley 
of the Mississippi ! ! 

Where are the thousand young women, who are destined 
as wives for these Protestant clergymen, to be educated ? 
There are, probably, twelve or fifteen Catholic female Semin- 
aries in the valley of the Mississippi; in many respects these 
must have great advantages over the private Protestant 
schools, which are very few in number, and managed chiefly 
by individaals who open them merely as an expedient to 
obtain a livelihood. . ‘he convents are now considered the 
best and most fashionable places of education ; they are also 
the cheapest, and to them the daughters of Protestants will be 
sent. And there, in all human probability, many of the 
future wives, of the pious students of Lane Seminary, are 
now receiving their impressions. 

We hope the next time that Dr. Beecher comes to plead 
the cause of education in the West, it will be in behalf of 
females. With his fervid zeal, which ‘ nothing discourages, 
nothing dismays’—he might rouse the public mind; and 
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when once awakened to the importance of this subject, we 


feel sure that christians will not sleep again, and allow the 
enemy to sow tares in the garden of the female heart, where 
nothing but good seed should ever find root. We have hope, 
too, that the great movement in relation to female instruction 
is now commencing at the West. We have lately read a 
published letter from the Rev. W. M. Thompson, directed 
to the ‘Society of Inquiry on Missions at Lane Seminary,’ 
which contains such powerful and pungent truths, that we 
think those who are directing plans for the conversion of the 
world, must see the indispensable necessity of educating 
women. Mr. ‘Thompson is stationed at Beyroot, a city of 
Syria, at the foot of Mount Lebanon. We shall give an 
extract, which we hope our own sex will read and lay to 
heart. Women can do much for themselves, much for each 
other, if they will only use their influence and means. 

Will not those young missionaries, who have been educa- 
ted mostly by female beneficence, plead, like the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, the cause of women? 


CONDITION OF FEMALES IN THE EAST. 


‘Female education is totally neglected, A vast unvaried and 
dreary blank—comprising half the mind = Syria aud Palestine. 
Wretched! wretched daughters of Judah, Samaria, and Galilee, no 
one cares for your souls—most deny that you have souls—and all hold 
you in contempt: your bodies in slavery, your minds in Egyptian 
darkness. If there can be degrees of obligation to that gospel which 
bringeth salvation, surely the females have the greatest cause to 
rejoice in it, and the strongest inducement to pray and labor for its 
universal dissemination. We would most earnestly and affection- 
ately recommend to the pious ladies of America, the condition of 
their enslaved sisters in Palestine and Syria, and in fact throughout 
the whole mohamedan and heathen world. 

‘The fact is, that a very large proportion of the charities and 
prayers in christian lands is constituted by the ladies. Withdraw 
their animating labors from the benevolent pepe of the day, 
and the right arm of every one of them would be palsied and dead. 
Ancther fact, equally clear, is, that the female portion of every heathen 
land are by fur the most needy of immediate At ye ost energetic efforts to 
enlighten them. In my estimation, there is no proportion between 
them and the necessities of the two sexes. Look at this, ye daughters 
of christendom, until your hearts bleed, and your cries ascend to 
heaven like Israel’s cry of distress in Egypt and enter into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabacth. Look, until every sleeping energy is awakened 
to ceaseless action—your sisters dwelling in these habitations of 
cruelty, call upon you to deliver them from degradation and bondage 
Ty body and mind, temporal and eternal ; and shall they not be 
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‘Of all the thousands to whom we may distribute books, not one 
is given toafemale. It is literally a fact, that I never thought of 
offering a tract to a female in Syria, and would now as soon think of 
presenting it to her donky as to herself, and for this plain reason, 
that the one would derive as much advantage from it as the other. 
Millions of men can read, where not one female knows her A BC, 
Millions have the word of God put into their hands, who would be 
ashamed to read it even to the wife of his bosom, and consequently 
it remains a sealed book to the whole female sex. Thus they not 
only live, but die like the beasts that perish. Now, have correspond- 
ing efforts been made to benefit the females in heathen lands? Has 
not the contrary of this been the fact in the history of most missions, 
especially those in mohamedan countries? And this, not from want 
of interest on this subject in the directors of missions, but from the 
very nature of the circumstances which have controlled their opera- 
tions. But it is high time that these opposing circumstances be made 
to yield. They are not insurmountable even here, under the eye of 
the haughty Turk ; nay, they must yield, before this mission shall 
reap the full harvest of the Lord. ButIam_ thorouglily and deeply 
convinced, that this never will be done until the subject is regarded 
in a new light by the christians at home. Until wt is the reigning 
object of the females at home it will not prosper, I greatly fear. They 
not only require efforts of a peculiar and distinctive character, but 
they absolutely demand far more of them than the other sex. They 
have to be elevated from a far greater depth of degradation and 
ignorance, and in opposition to difficulties incomparably more ob- 
stinate and disheartening. If you be disposed to inquire why | write 
to you on this subject—I reply, because it is the most urgent and dis- 
tressing in the country ; and | intend, God helping me, to write to 
all who can have any influence and to continue to lift up my feeble 
voice until it is heard, or some more able pen shall plead their cause, 
or this tongue lies silent in the grave. 


WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE? 


‘If you ask what ought to be done, my answer is, that where we 
have so little experience, it is impossible to tell all that ought to be 
done. This much however can be said without fear, that a far 
greater amount of effurt should be immediately directed to this most 
miserable half of the human family. That missionaries should be 
sent out with this great object solely in view. That they should be 
furnished with all kinds of apparatus suitable for their arduous work, 
which would differ very much indeed, from the common outfit of 
missionaries.’ 


The task of promoting female education devolves on those 
who profess Christianity. ‘The necessity for great exertions 
cannot be doubted by any real follower of Christ, who will 
give attention to the subject. What avails it to send out 
Missionaries to heathen lands to preach to the men the reli- 
gion of the Cross, while the women are training their sons in 
the creed of Juggernaut? Convert and teach a heathen man, 
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and you have one disciple of the Christian faith. Teach and 
convert a heathen woman, and you have, if she be a mother, 
a family who will be nurtured in the Christian faith. 

We have not time, in this article, to discuss this subject as 
its importance deserves. We intend to pursue it; female 
education, and its results, shall be the ruling theme of our 
Magazine —its importance to the promotion of civilization, 
Christianity, human improvement and happiness, renders it 
deserving of the earnest attention of the philosopher and the 
philanthropist. Will not such aid us in this work? Our 
Protestant writers must rouse the public mind; measures 
must be taken to diffuse knowledge; and above all other 
considerations, Female Education must be provided for — 
otherwise convents will increase, and Catholicism become 
permanently rooted in our country. 


AUTUMN AND ELD. 


Ir is that season of the year 
When trees put off their glory, 

When rustling leaves are blown about, 
And earth looks sere and hoary ; 

The tender plants with drooping leaves 
Are fading and decaying, 

The rills amidst the forest walks 
Low, hollow tunes are playing ; 

The winds that sweep the leafless trees 
Give forth a plaintive sighing, 

And every scene around doth seem 
To mourn the year that’s dying. 

It is the twilight of the year — 
How much of melancholy 

The season brings, as with a spell, 

And how much that is holy! 
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The twilight of the fading year, 


How nearly man resembling, Hf 
When bowed beneath the weight of age, j 
And on the grave’s verge trembling ! 4 
When time hath furrowed up his brow, { 
His strength to weakness turning, } 


When slow his pulse, and faint and dim 
The lamp of life is burning ; 

When faded all those pleasures bright 
Erst in his pathway beaming, 

And hopes and joys of early years i 
Seem nought but idle dreaming. 3 

Oh, blessed is he, if in this hour, 
The joyful hope is given 

Of peace with God! then—then ’twould be i 

The twilight pure of heaven ! 


MISS FISKE’S SCHOOL. 


We have several times commended this Female Seminary 
to our readers as one of the best institutions for young ladies 
in New England. It is the oldest establishment of the kind, j 
we believe, i in the republic, having been in operation twenty - 
one years. Miss Fiske, the excellent lady who established it, 
has been enabled to sustain and carry it on, and perfect her 
system, and we allude to the school now for the purpose of 
introducing the ‘ Remarks,’ in her Jast annual report, which, 
dictated by her experience and wisdom, we consider of great 
importance. 


‘That youth may derive all possible benefit from the privileges 
they enjoy at a Seminary, it is necessary that they should have » 
definite idea of the purpose for which they attend school, that they 
should be previously accustomed to habits of industry, and possess 
those energies both physical and intellectual, which will enable them 
to endure uniform application; for where ‘the health is feeble and 
the mind weak, little improvement can be made in school pur- 
suits. 

‘There is an intimate union between the physical and mental con- 
dition of children.—The first operative powers are their senses, 
through which they are to gain all their knowledge of our world— 
therefore it is of great importance, that these should be kept in as 
healthy a condition as possible,—here simple Nature should be our 
VOL. VII.—NO. XII. 
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guide and teach us what food, clothing, air, light, motion and repose 
are requisite to promote their good health. From injudicious treat- 
ment, and exciting causes, a sickly sensibility is often cherished, which 
will never leave them from childhood to the grave. 

‘When children begin to form ideas, wisdom would teach us to 
let them enjoy their own reveries—to carefully protect them from all 
harm, and leave Nature to mould some of their young ideas, without 
the elaborate aid of systematic instruction ;—otherwise we shall trifle 
with the dignity of their intellect. The Book of Nature is open 
before them—they should read therein ; it will be for heir improve- 
ment and delight. But there is a point in early education, to which 
we cannot too earnestly attend ; it is the moral habits of children.— 
Soon after the mental powers begin to unfold themselves to our view, 
we discover in them a certain quality or susceptibility which seems 
to arise from the whole mind—this is termed the moral sense or 
power—if it be not the root of the tree of spiritual life it must be its 
principal branch. It is beyond a doubt that this power or suscepti- 
bility is in the constitution of the human mind—it may be modified 
and directed by education, yet this alone could never create a moral 
sense ; but where its culture is neglected, the faculties of the mind 
often lose their balance—passion usurps the throne of reason, and 
the judgment ecomes weak, vacillating and incorrect. 

‘This power or moral sense, call it what we may, demands our 
first, our last, and our continued attention ; for it is the embryo of 
immortality, to be perfected by the daily practice of virtue and 
holiness. 

‘Parents, and all who guide the young, should improve and direct 
this power with all possible diligence, that the love of truth, justice 
and kindness may be ingrafted on the young soul, and its aspirations 
raised to God, the source of all truth, justice and mercy.’ 

Is it not a melancholy reflection, that a Seminary for 
young ladies, so long established, proved to be of such great 
utility, should be dependent on the life of an individual? 
Miss Fiske’s health is declining, and when she lays down the 
burden of life, who will be found ready to assume her duties, 
and responsibilities ? 

If female schools were endowed and permanently estab- 
lished, like convents, there might then be found worthy 
successors, when needed, for such institutions, because ladies 
of talents would then educate themselves for instructresses— 
but now, among the Protestants, the task is only assumed 
from necessity, and usually as an experiment whereby to 
live. Happy for society, when the experiment is made by 
such a woman as Miss Fiske. Rarely, however, can we ex- 
pect to find this union of talents and goodness, and energy, 
unless there are exertions made by the public to develope 
and reward such excellences. 
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THE MOTHER. 


There is none, 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within ' 
A mother’s heart. Mrs. Hemans. 


-Is there, beneath the sky, a spectacle so pure and holy as 
that of a young mother, breathing on the lips of her babe her 
fond prayer of love;— while her heart goes up, in its deep 
yearnings, to the Fountain of all good, and draws down, as it 
were, by its resistless appeals, the blessing for her son ! 

There has been, at times, something that seemed like 
prophecy in this love—as though the mother understood 
and entered into the secret counsels of the Most High. It 
was in this spirit that Rebecca selected Jacob for her favorite, 
and when his father, the aged patriarch, led by his appetite, 
would have preferred the son who ‘ gave him savory meat,’ 
Rebecca’s disinterested affection was striving to invest her 
darling with the dignity, which she felt assured he would wear 
worthily, nobly, righteously. 

There, too, was the mother of the Jewish Lawgiver. 
Think you that when she laid down her boy in his frail cradle 
of bulrushes, committing him to the dangers of the waters 
and the cruel monsters of the Nile, think you, that she had 
no presentiment of the mighty work for which that feeble 
infant was destined? She felt he would not perish ;— her 
heart was sustained by that divine hope and faith which can 
penetrate within the veil! 

And then how finely contrived was the plan by which she, 
the mother, was introduced to Pharaoh’s daughter as the 
nurse for the foundling. On the success of that plan rested 
the character of Moses — whether he should be a worshiper 
of the true God, or bow down before the idols of Egypt. 

Ah, that poor Hebrew mother discharged well her office 
of education ;— deeply did she instil into.the soul of her be- 
loved boy the holy faith of the patriarchs. And those early 
lessons of piety and patriotism preserved him from the tempt- 
ations of luxury, when he trod the palaces of Egyptian gran- 
deur, and stood among their princes, the adopted son of the 
king’s daughter. All the splendor of riches, rank, and’ power, 
the greatness even of the throne of Egypt, could not efface 
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from the heart and mind of Moses the lessons which he had 
drawn in with his mother’s milk, which had been sealed with 
her kisses, tears and prayers. He felt that the despised, per- 
secuted Israelites were his brethren — he ‘ refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter.’ Had he been nursed under 
her care would he have done this? 

Turn to the example of Jesus Christ. He, too, was placed 
entirely under his mother’s pupilage. She was informed of 
his high destination. From her lips, doubtless, he first learned 
that God was his Father, long before the Holy Spirit de- 
scended on him. ‘To his mether was committed the precious 
charge of rearing the Saviour of the world —and he returned 
her affection and care with the most tender love and respect. 

For her his earliest miracle was wrought, 

To her devoted his last earthly thought. 

His kindred to our race through her was given. 
Man, but for woman, has no hope of heaven ! 
Derived from her, the human nature came 
Pure and unspotted, and the holy flame 


Was mingled with that clay — th’ Eternal Mind 
As woman’s seed —ay, woman’s, was enshrined. 


It takes a long time for the world to grow wise. Men have 
been busying themselves these six thousand years to improve 
society. ‘They have framed systems of philosophy and legis- 
lation, and conferred on their own sex all the advantages 
which power, wealth and knowledge could bestow. ‘They 
have founded colleges and institutions of learning without 
number, and provided themselves teachers of every art and 
science —and after all, the mass of mankind are very ignorant 
and very wicked. Wherefore is this so? 

Because she, the mother, whom God has constituted the 
first teacher of every human being, has been degraded from 
her high office, or, what is the same thing, been denied those 
privileges which only can enable her to discharge it with dis- 
cretion and effect. God created woman as a help meet for 
man, and while man, in his pride, rejects her assistance in his 
intellectual and moral career, he never can succeed to improve 
his nature, and reach that perfection in knowledge and virtue 
and happiness which his faculties are constituted to attain. 

If half the effort had been directed to improve the minds 
of females, which has been lavished on the other sex, we 
should now have a very different state of society. Whenever 
a woman is found excelling in judgment and knowledge, either 
by natural genius or from better opportunities, do we not see 
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her children are also eminent? Search the records of history, 
and see if it can be found that a great and wise man was ever 
descended from a weak and foolish mother. So sure and 
apparent is this maternal influence, that it has passed into an 
axiom of philosophy — it is acknowledged by the greatest and 
most distinguished men—and yet, strange to say, the in- 
ference which ought to follow, namely, that in attempting to 
improve society, the first and most careful and continued 
efforts should be to raise the standard of female education, and 
qualify woman to be the educator of her children, has never 
yet been carried out and acted upon by any legislators or 


philanthropists. 
The amiable Pestalozzi ascribes to the mother’s love and 


care the unfolding of the moral powers of the child— by the 
warmth of her holy affection is germinated and cherished the 
principle of religion in the human soul. We subjoin his 
beautiful theory of this moral developement — it should be 
familiar to every parent and Christian. 


‘I ask myself; how does the idea of the Divine Being arise in my 
soul? Whence is it, that I believe in God, that I throw myself into 
His arms, that to love Him, to confide in Him; to thank and obey 
Him, is infinite bliss to my heart ? 

‘I find, that the feelings of love, confidence aud gratitude, and the 
habit of obedience, require to be developed in man, before they can 
be directed to the Divine Being as their object. I must love men, 
confide in men, be grateful to men, and obey men, before I can 
cherish the same feelings, and practise the same virtues towards God, 
“for he that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God, whom he bath not seen ?” 

‘The question then is: “What are means of awakening in the 
child love, confidence, gratitude, and obedience, with regard to 
man?” ]T answer: “.4/l these virtues originate in the relationship estab- 
lished between the infant and its mother.” 

‘The mother is impelled, as it were, by instinct, to nurse and foster 
her child, to afford him shelter and happiness. She satisfies all his 
wants, she removes from bim all that is unpleasant to him, she assists 
his helplessness; the child is provided for and happy; the seed of 
love begins to be wafolded, 

‘ A new object strikes his senses; he is astonished, afraid, he cries ; 
the mother presses him more fondly to her bosom, she plays with 
him, amuses him—he ceases from crying—but the tears remain in 
his eyes. The object re-appears, the mother throws round him again 
her protecting arms, and comforts him with a smile—he cries no 
longer, his bright unclouded little eye answers the mother’s smile: 
the seed of confidence has taken root in his soul. 

‘The mother runs to his cradle whenever he has any want; she 
is there in the hour of hunger, at her breast his cravings are hushed 
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—when he hears her step approach his whinings cease; when he 
sees her, he stretches out his little arms ; while hanging at her bosom, 
his eyes beam with satisfaction ;—mother and satisfaction are to him 
but one idea—it is that of gratitude. 

‘The germs of love, confidence, and gratitude, grow rapidly. His 
ear listens to the mother’s footsteps; his eye follows her shadow 
with a smile ; he loves whoever resembles her; a being that resem- 
bies: his mother is in his idea a kind being. He beholds the form of 
his mother, the human form, with delight—whoever is dear to his 
mother, is dear to him—he embraces whomever she embraces, kisses 
whomever she kisses. T'he love of mankind, brotherly love springs up 
tn heart. 

‘The practice of obedience, which is at first opposed by the ten- 
dencies of the child’s sensual nature, is more especially the result of 
education, and not of instinct. 

‘ By the united action of love, gratitude, confidence, and obedience, 
the conscience is awakened,—the first shade of a feeling, that it is 
wrong to rave against a loving mother; that the mother is not in the 
world for his sake only; this leads to the feeling that other beings 
and things, nay, he himself, are not made for his sake,—and here 
are the first germs of duty, of right. — 

‘These are the fundamental principles of meral development, 
arising from the relation in which nature has placed the child to his 
mother; and in them is the root of ihat disposition of soul by which 
man is drawn to his Maker; tliat is to say, our feelings of union with 
God through faith spring essentially from the same root as those from 
which the infant’s attachment to his mother springs. The develop- 
ment of these feelings, likewise, follow with reference to both the 


same progress.’ 

Is not this description true?— and does not the young 
mother, when, like the picture we have given in this number, 
she presses her warm kiss on the lips of her infant son, does 
she not, in her deep affection, give a sufficient pledge to 
society, that whatever may be her intellectual and moral 


advantages, they will be exerted to make men wiser, better, 
happier ? 

Ye noble few, who strive your race to mend, 

Know, the reformer must be woman’s friend ; 

The poor neglected mother must be sought, 

Her mind enlightened and her duty taught. 

She rears the human plant, the blossom tends, 

Her soul through every nerve and fibre sends ; 

What wonder dark, degrading evil reigns, 

While in blank ignorance her soul remains! 

Oh! give her light — that knowledge which imparts 

The way of truth to warm and willing hearts ; 

And tremble not, proud man, lest she should dare 

The sceptre of earth’s sovereignty to share ; — 

Thy boasted reason by her wit dethrone — 

She has an empire dearer than thine own: 

Thine are the thorns of life — her’s human flowers — 

Show her this realm, its duties, pleasures, powers, 

And doubt her not, though with all lore endued, 

Her first, her highest aim will be to make her children good. 
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Visirs Sxrrcues at Home snp Asroap. By Mrs. Jamieson; 
author of the Characteristics of Women, &c. New York. Harperand 
Brothers. 


This is a very clever work, a melange of sentiment, literature, and charac- 
ter —the pictures enlivened by those fine strokes of wit, those inimitable 
touches of moral interest, which give a charm to allthat this author has 
written. 

From the work, which is in the form of Dialogues, we will cull one 
picture, an English family visiting on the continent ;-— it is exquisite. 


‘ Medon.—There are people, who when they travel open their eyes and 
ears, (aye, and their mouths to some purpose,) and shut up their hearts 
and souls. I have heard such persons make it their boast, that they have 
returned to old England with all their old prejudices thick upon them; 
they have come back, to use their own phrase, *‘ with no foreign ideas — 
just the same as they went,” they are much to be congratulated! I hope 
you are not one of these ? 

‘ Alda.—I hope not; it is this cold impervious pride which is the per- 
dition of us English, and of England. Iremember, that in one of my’ 
several excursions on the Rhine, we had on board the steamboat an 
English family of high rank, There was the lordly papa, plain and shy, 
who never spoke to any one except his own family, and then only in the 
lowest whisper. There was the lady mamma, so truly lady-like, with fine- 
cut patrician features, and in her countenance a kind of passive hauteur, 
softened by an appearance of suffering, and ill-health. There were two 
daughters, proud, pale ; fine-looking girls, dressed a ravir, with that in- 
describable air of high pretension, so self-possessed—which some people 
call l’air distingue, but which, as extremes meet, I would rather call the 
refinement of vulgarity —the polish we see bestowed on debased material 
—the plating over the steel — the stucco over the brick work ! 

* Medon — Good ; you can be severe then! 

‘ Alda.—I spoke generally: bear witness to the general truth of the 
picture, for it will fit others as well as the personages I have brought 
before you, who are, indeed, but specimens of a species. This group, 
then, had designedly or instinctively entrenched themselves in a corner to 
the right of the steersman, within a fortification of tables and benches, so 
arranged as to forbid all approach within two or three yards; the young 
ladies had each their sketch-book, and wielded pencil and Indian rubber, 
I know not with what effect; but I know that I never saw either coun- 
tenance once relax or brighten, in the midst of the divine scenery through 
which we glided. Two female attendants, seated on the outer fortifica- 
tions, formed a kind of piquet guard; and two footmen atthe other end 
kept watch over the well-appointed carriage, and came and went as their 
attendance was required. No one else ventured to approach this aristo- 
cratic Olympus; the celestials within its precincts, though not exactly 
seated *‘ on golden stools at golden tables” like the divinities in the song of 
the Paree ; showed as supreme, as godlike, an indifference to the throng 
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of mortals in the nether sphere ; no word was exchanged during the whole 
day with any of the fifty or sixty human beings who were round them; 
nay, when the rain drove us down to the pavilion, even there, amid twelve 
or fourteen others, they contrived to keep themselves aloof from contact 
and conversation. In this fashion they probably pursued their tour, ex- 
ehanging the interior of their travelling carriage for the interior of an 
hotel, and every where associating only with those of their own caste. 
What do they see of all that is to be seen. What can they know of what 
is tobe known? What do they endure of what is to be endured? 1! can 
speak from experience; I have travelled in that same style. As they went, 
so they return; happily, or rather pitifully, unconscious of the narrow 
circle in which etver imho factitious enjoyments, their confined experi- 
ence, their half-awakened sympathies! And I should tell you, that in 
the same steamboat were two German girls, under the care of an elderly 
relative, I think an aunt, and a brother, who was a celebrated jurisconsulte 
and judge : their rank was equal to that of my countrywomen ; their blood, 

rhaps, more purely noble, that is, older by some centuries ; and their 

nily more illustrious, by — God knows how many quarterings ; moreo- 
ver, their father was a minister of state. Both these girls were beautiful, 
fair, and fair-haired, with complexions on which “the rose stood ready 
with a blush ;” and one, the youngest sister, was exquisitely lovely —in 
truth, she might have sat for one of Guido’s angels. They walked up 
and down the deck, neither seeking nor avoiding the proximity of others. 
They accepted the telescopes which the gentlemen, particularly some 
young Englishmen, pressed en them when 4 distant or remarkable 
object came in view, and repaid the courtesy with a bright kindly smile ; 
they were natural and easy, and did not deem it necessary to mount guard 
over their own dignity. Do you think I did not observe and fee! the 


contrast ?’ 


Tnovcuts on Puysicat Evucation. By Cuartes Catpwe t, M. D. 

Boston. Marsh, Capen, & Lyon. pp. 133. 

We have not had room, since this book has been on our table, to give it 
such a notice as it deserves. Its excellences will be better understood by 
extracts, than any description of its contents. The book isa plain and 
practical treatise on the best method of training the physical powers, and 
improving the physical frame and constitution of the human being. Dr. 
Caldwell writes from experience, describes what he has seen and known ; 
he points out the evil and proposes the remedy. In his remarks on the 
| physical education of females he animadverts severely on the practice ot 

tight lacing. We believe this practice is not conducted on such high 
pressure principles as it was a few years ago, nevertheless there is still too 
much sacrificed to that idol of fashion, a small waist. We shall give our 
readers the opinion of Dr. Caldwell on this important subject, referring 
them to his work for further illustrations of his theory of education, 

‘ An article of dress remains to be noticed, which is immeasurably worse, 
in its effects, than all those whose influence I have considered. Motives 
of prudence, if not of gallantry, might impose silence on me respecting it, 
did not a regard for truth and duty, and a wish to be useful, invoke me to 
speak out. The article makes a part of the apparel, | may not say the 
ornament of woman, whose delicacy I would, in no case, willingly offend, 
and whose displeasure I would never intentionally incur, except in an effort 
to do her . Itis probably already conjectured, that my allusion is to 
corsets. so, the conjecture is correct. 1 do allude to corsets, and pro- 
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nounce them, most seriously, an alarming evil. The crippling machinery, 
with which the females of China compress and disfigure their feet and 
ancles, making the former too small, and the latter too thick and clumsy, 
are innocent to them. Corsets compress and disfigure a portion of the sys- 
tem infinitely more important, than the mere termination of the lower ex- 
tremities. While the Pagan ladies, confine their attack to the out-posts of 
life, the fair Christians assault the citadel. By curtailing the dimensions 
of two of the great cavities of the body, corsets obstruct the growth, and 
impair the functions of the organs they contain. And it has been already 
stated, that these are among the governing organs of the body, whose injur 
or unsound condition proves prejudicial to every other portion of it, 1 
allude to the stomach, liver, and all the other chyle-making and chyle- 
carrying viscera, and to the heart, lungs, and large blood vessels. These 
are all compressed and deranged in tbeir functions, and most of them re- 
duced in their size, removed from their places, and altered in their shape, 
by tight corseting. It is in vain to deny the truth of this, as an excuse for 
disregarding the warning it imparts. The fact can be, and has repeatedly 
been demonstrated, in anatomical researches. 1 shall exhibit to you, pre- 
sently, satisfactory proof of it. 

‘To secure to adult females what are called fine figures—which mean 
waists, shoulders, and hips, quite out of symmetry with each other, and with 
the rest of the body—the corset-screws are applied to them, while they are 
young girls, their whole system being tender, and their bones compara- 
tively soft and flexible. The consequence is, that, when the lacing is 
tight—and it is always too tight, for there should be none at all of it— 
their ribs, especially the false ones, are pressed inwardly, to such an extent, 
that their front ends nearly touch each other, if they do not actually over- 
lap; whereas, in their natural position, they are wide apart. Even the 
upper ribs are, at times, so pressed on, as to be flattened, or rather straight- 
ened, in their lateral arches, and protruded forward, carrying along with 
them the breast-bone, to which they are attached. Thus is the whole 
trunk of the body altered, in its figure and dimensions, but not improved. 
Far from it. Allis for the worse, as well in appearance, as effect. The 
abdominal cavity, being in this way, preternaturally straightened in a 
horizontal direction, its viscera are pressed inordinately upward against the 
diaphragm. That membrane being thus forced upward also, compresses, 
in its turn, the lungs, heart, and large blood-vessels, and brings them more 
or less into collision with the thoracic duct, obstructing in some degree the 
movement of the chyle. In this forced and unnatural condition of things, 
all the functions of these viscera, so fundamentally necessary, not merely 
to the well-being of the system, but its very existence, are deranged by 
compression. Let us glance, in detail, at the mass of mischief thence 
arising. 

‘] knew a young female of some distinction, as respected both her mind 
and family, in the city of New York, who, some years ago, became known, 
from tight corseting, by the name of the ‘‘ lady with the smal! waist!” 
Notwithstanding her good sense in other things, this excited her ambition 
to render herself still more worthy of the title, and to prevent, if 
possible, in others, all competition for it. She therefore increased the 
tightness of her corsets, until she became hump-shouldered, and died in 
consumption, Nor did any one doubt that her corsets were the cause. She 
was married, and left an infant son, who, from the slenderness of his frame, 
and the delicacy of his constitution, is threatened with his mother’s com- 
plaint. He inherits her corset-broken constitution.’ 

Dr. Caldwell attributes many of the most grievous diseases which afflict 


our sex to this fatal corseting system, either as an immediate injury, or as 
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preventing the tightly laced lady from taking that due degree of exercise 


which, if she were properly and comfortably clothed, she would be in- 
clined to. 


‘It appears, from actual computation, that, of the females, who have been 
accustomed, from early life, to tight corseting, nearly one fourth have 
some unnatural and disfiguring flexure of the spine. By not a few ob- 
servers and calculators, the proportion is maintained to be much greater. 
A Scottish gentleman of distinction, assures us, that he has examined about 
two hundred young females, in fashionable boarding-schools, and that 
scarcely one of them was free from some sort of corset-injury. Those, 
whose spines were not distorted, had unsightly effects produced on their 
shoulder -blades, collar-bones, or some other part of the chest, which stuffing 
and wadding would be requisite to conceal. Some were hunch-backed, and 
in not a few, one shoulder was higher than the other; effects, which, in 
our own country, are much more frequent, than is generally suspected. In 

no individual was true personal sy mmetry amended by the practice ; while, 
in almost every one it was impaired, and, in many, destroyed. In fact, 
such pressure cannot fail to injure the symmetry of the trunk, that being its 
direct tendency. The custom, therefore, is as foreign from correct taste, 


as from sound philosophy; and 1 was near saying, from humanity and 
moral rectitude.’ 


Tue Sovventr, A Curistmas, New Yrar’s, Birra 

Day Preseyt ror 1835. Edited by G. T. Bedell. D. D. Rector of Saint 

Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. Published by Key and Biddle. We 

have barely had time to glance at the pages of this volume ; — of the 

; excellence of the engravings we have before spoken. The book is a very 
beautiful one, and from the character of the Editor, the late Jamented 

Dr. Bedell, there can be no doubt of the pure moral and religious charac- 

ter of the work. We rejoice to see such books prepared for the season: of 

gifts. It isa work which will not lose its value when the gloss of novelty 


and the gilding is worn away. We shall give some selections from this 
in our next number. 


Yourn’s Keepsaxe. A Curistmas New YeEAr's Girt ror YouNG 
Prorte. Boston: Published by E. R. Broaders. pp. 206. 
This is a pretty volume, and a very good one, too, for the purpose 

designed. Nearly all the articles are original, and contributed by our 

most popular writers for the young. We need only name Mrs. Sigourney, 
Miss Leslie, Gould, Locke, to insure favor for the work. ‘here is a 
beautiful article, ‘ Little Annie’s Ramble,’ by the Author of ‘The Gentle 
Boy ;’ and ‘ Nonora,’ by the Author of * Tales of the North West,’ is an 
interesting story, and exceedingly well told. ‘The Closing Year,’ by the 
Editor, Park Benjamin, is a gem of pure and bright thoughts. The 
engravings are well executed ; and the book is, altogether, one we can 
commend to the favor of our young friends. 

Preriopicats. These works are so rapidly increasing in the Literary 

Emporiam, that we can hardly keep the record. Here is, first, 


Tue Prart, edited by Mr. Pray, a publication after the manner of the 


New York Mirror, neatly printed, and altogether an elegant looking work, 
and managed with ability. 
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Tur AMARANTH, conducted by Mr. Browne, is the title of another 
quarto, (formerly issued at East Bridgewater) devoted to Literature, the 
Arts, &c. a very good work. 

Tue Lirerary MaGazine. Isaac McLellan, Jr. editor—a new monthly 
work, has lately made its appearance. This first number is not entirely 
perfect —it requires time and experience to render these publications 
what the editor would wish, so we shall find no fault with the paper or 
printing. The literary partis respectable, containing contributions from 
Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, Grenville Mellen, and other popular 
writers, also from the pen of the editor, who is wellknown asan aspirant 
for literary honors. May he gain them. 


EpenBuRGH, aND WESTMINSTER QUARTERLY 
Reviews —republished in New York, by Theodore Foster, and pub- 
lished in this city by E. R. Broaders. The high reputation of these works in 
Great Britain, is well known. The greatest talents in the united kingdom 
are engaged in furnishing the articles; and whoever in America, takes an 
interest in the great political movements of Europe and in the progress 
and opinions of society, respecting the important effects which the spirit 
of the times is developing, will tind in these publications, a mine of 
interest and instruction. 


Mrs. Wiutarp’s APPEAL. We have had the pleasure of learning that 
the ‘ Appeal in favor of Female Education in Greece,’ and the ‘ Report of 
Mrs. Phelps, for 1833,’ have both been translated into modern Greek, and 
are circulating in the kingdom of Otho, and read with great avidity by the 
people of Greece. The Queen of Bavaria is interesting herself in the plan. 


Miss LesuiF is engaged on a second series of her popular ‘ Pencil 
Sketches.’ She is also preparing a Souvenir for 1836. 


Miss Exvizaseru F. Ever, who lately obtained the prize offered by 
the New Yorker for the best poem, is, probably, one of the most accom- 
plished Italian scholars in the country. She has translated several works 
from that language, and the article on ‘Italian Lyric Poetry,’ in the last 
American Quarterly, is from her pen. Her prize poem, ‘The Susque- 
hanna,’ is a beautiful production. 

Miss Harrier Martineau. The interest which this talented lady is 
exciting in our country, arises chiefly from the feeling that she devotes 
her great powers to the benefiting of her race. While, however, she is 
universally considered as a very wise woman, we think those who have 
not had the privilege of knowing her personally, will be gratified to learn 
that she is also a very winning and agreeable woman. We shall take the 
liberty of giving an extract from a letter of Miss Sedgwick respecting her. 

‘ We lately had the pleasure of a visit from Miss Martineau—a visit of a 
few days, which we could wish were extended to weeks, months, and 


years, so agreeable is the impression she has made upon us. Her books 
gave us assurance of a most expanded and enlightened mind, and a be- 
nevolent heart. But we were not aware that the political economist was 
the lovely, sympathetic woman, modest and unassuming, dignified and 
frank—with the purity, gentleness and single-heartedness of the philosopher 
and the Christian. But is not this tautology? for is not true religion phi- 
losophy perfected ?’ 
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TO OUR FRIENDS. 


_ Twe present number completes the seventh volume of the American La- 
dies’ Magazine. Seven years—it seems a long time in prospect, but care 
and hope, anxiety and gratification lend an excitement to life, which causes 
the sands of time to flow rapidly away. The years have seemed short, for 
each month has had its task and its enjoyment. 

When commencing the Magazine, I proposed, in my own mind, that, 
should it prove successful, and my health permit, I would conduct it for ten 
years—then I hoped the education of my children would be so far advanced 
as to render such incessant exertions on my part less necessary. My work, 
till the present year, has answered my expectations, and been better sus- 
tained by the public than any other literary Magazine in New England. 
But owing to the depression of business last winter, which deeply affected 
the bookselling trade, my list of subscribers was much diminished, and my 
profits, in consequence, are quite small. Still 1 am not discouraged. Busi- 
ness ha3 revived, and I feel confident my friends will lend their assistance 
to raise my list again. I am aware there are a number cf new periodicals 
soliciting public patronage, and deserving it too—but my work, devoted as 
it is to the mental, moral and religious improvement of my own sex, has 
claims which, I trust, will not be forgotten. 

A prospectus will be issued in a few days, stating the changes and im- 
provements contemplated for the ensuing year. 

Boston, Dec. 15th, 1834. Saran J. Hate. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memorrs oF THE Lire AND CoRRESPONDENCE OF Mrs. Hannan More; 
BY WixtuiAM Roserts, Esq. 2 vols. New York. Harper & Brothers. 


We have not room to notice this valuable work, as we intended, in this 
number, but will not lose the opportunity of commending it to our readers. 
It is a treasury of literature, morality, charity and religion, and none can 
read it without profit and delight. 


Tur Last Dars or Pomrent. By E L. Betwer. This isa brilliant and 
fascinating book. ° 


Prose SKETCHES AND Porms, written in the Western country. By AL- 
BERT Pike. Boston. Light & Horton. 


Tue Parent’s Present, edited by the Author of Peter Parley’s Tales. 


Pesny Cyctopa#pia, published by the London Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 


Youtn’s Boox or Narurau Puixosopny. By J. L. Comsrock, M. D. 
Boston. William Pierce. 


Fixn’s Comic ANNUAL. Boston. Marsh & Capen. 
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